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IN 1960. TMr V Of MttiRASKA SET UP AN 

INTERDISCIPLINARY GRADUATE PROGRAM FOR ADULT EDUCATORS, AND A 
PROGRAM FOR EVALUATING THE NEW CENTER FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION AND FOR COORDINATING RESEARCH RELATIVE TO THE GREAT 
PLAINS REGION. THE PROJECT WAS FUNDED BY THE KELLOGG 
FOUNDATION. DIRECTED BY DR. ALAN KNOX, WITH THE COOPERATION 
OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION , 
AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENTS , THE PROGRAM LED 
TO AN M.A. OR PH.D. DEGREE. NEW COURSES WERE CREATED BY EACH 
DEPARTMENT AND CERTAIN NONCREDIT ACTIVITIES WERE PROVIDED, 

SUCH AS STAFF SEMINARS, ABSTRACTS OF RESEARCH, AND 
CONFERENCES. INTERNSHIPS AT THE CENTER CARRYING A STIPEND UP 
TO $4,200 WERE PROVIDED, AND OTHER FINANCIAL AID WAS 
AVAILABLE. ThE PROGRAM WAS CONSIDERED EFFECTIVE IN GENERAL, 

BUT A NEED WAS FELT FOR A PERMANENT, AUTONOMOUS DEPARTMENT 
WITH A LARGER STAFF, A MORE FLEXIBLE PROGRAM WITH DIRECT 
ORIENTATION TOWARD ADULT EDUCATION, A CLARIFICATION OF THE 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAM, AND A RECONS I DERAT ION OF DEGREES OFFERED. 
THE OFFICE OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH (OAER) ACTIVITIES WERE 
MANY, imaginative, AND THOROUGH, BUT UNFORTUNATELY IT CLOSED 
IN JUNE 1967 WITH THE CESSATION OF FOUNDATION FUNDING. THE 
DOCUMENT INCLUDES LISTS OF OAER PROJECTS COMPLETED AND IN 
PROGRESS, RESEARCH GRANTS, AND PUBLICATIONS BY CENTER 
PERSONNEL, (AJ) 
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A RIPORT ON THE PROORAMB OF ORADUAIE EDUCATION, RESEARCS, 
AND EVALUATION IN THE FIEIJ) OP ADULT EDUCATION 
AT IfiE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

1960-1967 

(Supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation) 

D. A, Worceiter^ 



Methods of Study 

The preparation of this report included: 

1* The reading of the tenas of agreement between the W. K. 

Kellogg Foundation and the University of Nebraska concerning 
the grants for programs in Continuing Education* 

2* The gathering of routine statistics concerning students, such 
as the number enrolled, degrees sou^t, aspects of the pro- 
gram engaged in, present status. 

3« Ihe perusal of annual reports. 

Personal interviews with seven students and thirteen raenibers 
of the staff^— some of whom were interviewed more than once, 
5* Personal letters from one student and three fortaer staff 
members • 

6, Responses from seventeen students to an open-end, signed 
questionnaire. 



■Writus tVofessor, KductlonaX Psychol ogv and Hsasurttnen'ts 
Uhlrersity of Mebrasica. ’ 
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erences to staff Include both present and.- former members . 



7 * 13 ie exafflination of Hats of roaearch atudlea uodertaken^ re- 
porta publiahed^ evaluation inatsuBKnta deviaedj aeolDara 
conducted and the like— oany of theae reporta being read vith 
conaiderable care* 

Oeneroua cooperation vaa received from all concerned. Aaaurance 
vaa given that naaea would not be uaed in the report and the internal 
evidence ia that opiniona were esqpreaaed with little if any inhibition. 

Aa only one pereon haa ccepleted the work for the Ph. D. (aa of 
April, 1967) aud returned to hia occupation, tac long tiac effect cf 
the program cannot be determined, but many of the atudenta have pro- 
greaaed far enou|^ to enable them to make reaaonable Judgementa on the 
value of their experiencea . It ahould be kept in mind, too, that theae 
atudenta, almoet without exception, are adulta with conaiderable ex- 
perience in the field in which they are aeeklng further competence. 



Beginning and Organisation 



In Deceaber I 958 the W. K. Kellogg Foundation entered into an 
agreement with the Uhlveraity of Bebraaka for the establlshaent of a 
Center for Continuing Education* The Kellogg Foundation provided 
rnonies for these purposes: 

!• One m il l ion five hundred thousand dollars towards the con- 
struction and equipment of a central facility, i nc luding a 
Hail of Youth. 

2* The amount of $17^>000.00 for training leaders in Adult 
Education. 

3* The sum of $182^000.00 for a program of research aiv> evalua- 
tion to: a) measure the effectiveness of the Center *s pro- 

grams, activities and methods and b) to stimulate Interest 
in and coordinate the development of a vigorous program of 
social, economic and educational research relative to the 
Great Plains region. 

Althougjfci a part of the same agreement, the grants for training and for 
research and evalxiation were sejarate from each other and from the sub- 
sidy for the construction of the facility. Each was for a five-year 
period. However, the Kellogg Foundation has allowed unescpended balances 
from the first five years to be lAsed to continue the programs until 
June 30 , 1967 ^ at \dilch time the accounts will be permanently closed. 

This report concerns items 2) and 3) above; namely, the training 
of workers in Adult Education and the research and evaluation activities. 



It waa proposed tiiat the training of leaders in continuing edu- 
cation include: 

a) in-service opportunities such as conferences, institutes and 
workshop, and 

b) pre -service education to prepare individuals for the adminis- 
tration of Adult Education activities, for positions as adult 
educators as such and for research in the field of Adult Edu- 
cation. 

!Ihis pre -service program has been designed to lead toward the M.A. 

Ph. D. degrees. The present report concerns in-service opportunities, 
only as they are related to the work of the evaluation and research. 

Direction of Program s 

It was decided that, althou^^ each would retain its Identity, 
the functions of the graduate training program and those of research 
and evaluation so conplemented each other that one staff member should 
be generally responsible for both. Dr. Alan Knox, Ih.D., Syracuse 
University, was broug^it in i960 to head up the activities. He was given 
in 1962 the rank of Associate Professor in both the department of 
Educational Administration and that of Educational Psychology and 
Measurements and was admitted to the Graduate Faculty. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that prior to i960 almost the 
only interest at the University in preparing persons for the field of 
adult education lay with Prof. K. 0. Broady, Director of General 
Extension and Professor of Educational. Administration, \Alo gave a 
course in this subject and ^o advised some students ^o wished to major 
in this area. It seemed to him and to some associated with him in the 
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proposal to the W, K, Kellogg Foundation that it would he of significant 
worth to provide as a part of the progrcun for continuing education^ the 
opportunity to develop leadership in the field. The Kellogg Foundation 
were iapressed with this view and the grant for this puipose was made. 

Die G raduate Program— Area Committee and Curriculum 

Diere was agreement that, as the field of Adult Education, already 
a broad one, is rapidly growing even wider, the educational program 
leading to degrees in Adult Education should be an interdisciplinary one. 
I’fc appeared that Sociology, Educational Administration and Educational 
Psychology and Measurements had specific contributions to make to Adult 
Educatiuu ttud an Area Coranittee was set iq? consisting of the caiairmen 
of these departments and the Director to develop a curriculum for the 
M. A, and for the Hi.D. in Adult Education. (IT was recognized that for 
many years Cooperative Extension has been highly successful in its work 
in Adult Education in the field of Agricultiire and Home Economics, but 
at the time the present program was developing at Ifebraska, there was 
no one in the Department of Agricultural Education on the Graduate 
Faculty.) Later some departments were represented by another than the 
Chairman. Dr. K. 0. Broady, Director of the Extension Division, was 
active in drawing up the proposals for the grants emd until his retire- 
ment, in developing the program. 

Each of the three cooperating departments developed a new course; 

Change, Administration of Adult Education and The Psychology of 
Mult Learning. These three courses, together with one. The History and 
Principles of Adult Education, from the Department of History and Princi- 
ples of Education have constituted the core of the course work zeQiilre— 



nenta. Each of the departments also indicated certain other courses to 
be included* It vas assumed that courses from other areas in the 
University mig^t bo. elec ted as needed^ that a very flexible curriculum 
vas possible. As it has worked out, the possibility of wide election of 
courses has not been great. 

The process of organizing such a program, carrying it thougjbi 
the various departmental and college committees and those of the Graduate 
College is an arduous one and much of the energy of Dr* Knox from the 
’*‘ime of his appointment in September i960 was devoted to this task. In 

Deceniber I962, the Graduate College approved the area program in Adult 
Education. 

From the outset the program has received the full support of the 
University* It was sponsored by the General Administration \diich has 
xinderwritten all of the overhead eaqpenses of operation. The Greduate 
College has affirmed the somexdiat unusual procedures involved and has 
admitted the Directors to its faculty* The cooperating colleges and 
departments have developed new courses especialOy designed for students 
in Adult Education and have provided from their budgets staff to conduct 
these coxirses and to aid in the supervision of graduate research* Some 
of the departments have assigned as grctduate assistants to the Office 
of Adult Education Research students interested in Adiat Education, 

General Extension, Agricultural Extension and the Center for Continuing 
Education have participated in the Seminars* 

Inherent Problems 

There have been, however, some difficulties arising from the 
structure of orgp,nization. Adult Education has been a program of the 



Graduate College not the product of a department, !The Director has been 
I>ald from Kellogg funds. While he has been given rank In one or more 
departments, he has not really functioned as a meniber of these depart- 
ments. There seems to have been no definite plan from the beginning as 
to his status or budgetary location after the expiration of these funds, 
Hie Director, therefore, has not had a sense of permanency nor a feeling 
that he *belonged,” Those 'idio taugjht the courses In Adult Education 
were, in effect, loaned by their departments and did not have Adult 
Education as their primary interest. Some ’who accepted the guidance of 
theaiB research did so "out of the goodness of heart” rather than a real 
concern In the problem being investigated. In the development of basic 
aspects of the program the Director has had to deal with two or three 
colleges and three or four departments, 

Erom the above it is clear that it has been difficult for the 
Director to exercise the responsibility with Tdilch he was charged. It 
should be repeated that this difficulty has not been from lack of sup- 
port which has been generously and willingly given but was inherent in 
the way the program was set up. 

Research and Evaluation 

The Office of Adult Education Research (OAER) was created to pro- 
vide an administrative structure for conducting research and to provide 
evaluation sercvices for the Nebraska Center for Continuing Education 
(The Center), The close relationship between the Graduate and the 
Research and Evaluation programs indicated the wisdom of vesting the two 
programs in the same person as Director who would be the unifying ele- 
ment in the Area Committee, the participating departmental facilities. 



the General and Agriciatural Extension divisions and the Center for 
Continuing Education. The Director would have also the general adminis- 
tration of the internship and of non-credlt seminars (^ich will be de- 
scribed below). 

Immediately upon joining the staff, before the Graduate programs 
became effective and before the Center was opened, Dr. Knox initiated 
a variety of research and evaluative projects. Three graduate assistants 
were assigned to him— two ftom Sociology and one from Educational 
Psychology and Measurements. Later work in OAER was aided by graduate 

students— some of got data, or ideas, for thesis research there— 
and by interns. 

Internships 

It was believed that it would be very valuable to one preparing 
for leadership in Adult Education activities to have the opportunliy to 
do practical work in some effective ongoing program. To this end intern- 
ships were established. These have carried a stipend: up to $4,200.00 a 
year— including the summer term— plus remission of tuition fees and have 
been renewable. In addition travel allowances have been made in some 
cases. The interns have been related to the Center and they have been 
paid from Kellogg Funds. Some have been assigned to the OAER and tc 
Agricultural Extension. No off-campus Internships have been arranged. 

In return for the internship, the individurl has been expected to give 
half time to the agency for -vdiich he was working and was then allowed 
to carry half-time work in his academic programs. It has been arranged 
sometimes for one to work full time at his internship for a certain time 
and then to give full time to his academic program. Ihternships have 
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not been req,ulred end no credit has been allowed. Avarda have been 
to those \dio have already had considerable experience in Adult Education 
and It has been assuned that they would Bake significant contributions 
to the program In which they were working. Internship esverlences have 
been available In administration, program development and research areas 
and assignment has been made—theoreUcally— in an area in which the 
Individual has not had much ejqperlence. The typical plan has been to 
assign the Intern to a Coordinator of the Center who became his Imesdlate 
supervisor. Be also reported to the Director who was in aeneral charge 
of the program and to the Bead of Conferences and Institutes. Be has 
been expected, too, to attend the non-credit staff seminars. 

The essential distinctions between inteamshlp and other types of 

assistance are: 

1. !aey are, supposedly. In areas of Adult Education in which 

the persons are relatively weak rather than where they are 
strong. 

2. niey provide systematic supervision and counseling designed 
to increase c^ig)etence. 

Eleven internships have been given. Some of these were renewed 
and some were for periods less than year. 

Other Financial Aids 

Various kinds of financial aid, other than Internship, have been 
received by students In the Adult Education program. Some have been on 
leave from their home institutions with part salary. Some have been 
given graduate assistantships. Some have been employed on a regular 
basis in Oeneral Extension: some, in an off-campus agency such as a 



public school or the State Department of Education. One or tvo have 
held full-time Instructorshlps In the University of Nebraska. 

ITp to the present time fev^ If any, students vho have been ad- 
mitted to the program have given full time to the program for graduate 
study. 

Hon^bfedlt Programs 

General activities not directly related to either graduate study 
or to research and evaluation have been developed to help Increase com- 
petence In Adult Education, both of those on and off caqpus. Among them 

are: 

Staff Seminars. Beginning In I962-63, the Center Staff partici- 
pated for five months In a weekly non-credit seminar on the application 
of research and theory about smell group behavior to the deslgi of ef- 
fective progreuas for continuing education. The following year the seminBu: 
was extended to eight months and was Joined by the Extension staff and 
Interns. The scope of the Seminar during the years have been widely ex- 
tended. Interns have had the opportunity to compare cacperlences, to 
relate th«ir prentice to theory and to participate in staff discussions. 

Abstracts of Research. As an aid to the dissemination and appli- 
cation of research findings to educational practices, the QAER has pre- 
pared extensive abstracts of research for twelve topics. 

Meetings and Conferences . The Director has also acted as a re- 
source person for special groups, helping them to appraise needs aiad to 
evaluate their programs. He has also addressed or read papers at various 
conferences, state and national. 

Conferences and ®ie large nuoiber of Conferences an d 
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Institutes sponsored and/or aided by the Center haYe been fully reported 
elseiAiere and are not included here. 

The Direction of the Prograas 1965»1967« Dr. Knox eas succeeded in 
Bepteofcer I 965 by Dr. M. Alan Brovn ^o had been Dean of Ff^shlin 
College^ Indiana. Ha had received his doctorate in Adult Education from 
Chicago and had for sevezml years been in charge of the Extension Con* 
ference Program at the University of Colorado. After one year^ Dr. Brovn 
resigned to go as Dean to Blackburn College. 

nie operation of the Adult Education programs has been during the 
year 19^-67 on a transition basis as the Kellogg funds vere ending at the 
close of the year. Until late in the year the University of Hebraska 
a dmin istration had not clearly defined their future. Graduate pro* 
gram has been u n d er the general supervision of the Chairman of the 
Department of Educational Administration; the Office of Adult Education 
Research has been directed by Dr. Alan Booth and the Internship program 
had been administered by the Dean of Extension. The OAER is to be 
closed as of June 30, 19^7 and Dr. Booth will become Director of the 
Bureau of Sociological Research, As a good deal of interest In this 
Bureau is e:xpected to be on problems related to the field, it is be* 
lieved that there vlll be continuing opportunities here for Adult 
Education Research. 



Achlertaenta 



Qrmduate Program 

The Oreduate Prograa has attracted pereona not only from Nebraska 
but from oany other parts of the country— from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
Utah and Washlx^on, from Minnesota to Alabama* There have been about 
twenty-five enrolled each year since the Center was opened. 

Progress In a graduate program Is rarely rapid In any area. Axy 
work done for pey reduces the amount of academic load ihlch msy be car- 
ried. Usually a leave of absence cannot be extended beyond a year. 

Two degrees^ one Ih.D. and one M.A., were granted In January^ 196 ?. 
Two M.A, »8 should be received In June and two Ih.D. *s in August, I967. 

Two other students have the target dates for the Ih.D.’s of June 1968 
and one of January 1969, 

Mhen it Is recalled that the average time for the cooqpletlon of 
a doctor *8 program is five or more years, the progress of those In 
Adult Education has been all that could be escpected. 

So far as Is known, only one person has dropped out of the 
Uhiverslty— perhaps because of the difficulty of the program. Two have 
changed their majors to Educational Psychology. In general, the erosion 
has been no .more than could have been anticipated. 




The accomplishments in Research and Evaluation have been very 



noteworthy. During the first year of its operation a Baseline Research 



Project in Adult Participation was launched. A large amount of data was 



collected from a laiqple of 1^00 adulte representing the adult popiilatlon 
of Nebraska* Much of this was done throu|^ intervievs and involved 
interview training* nils study was not merely to discover the patterns 
of participation in Adult Education and in the comounity but was designed 
as a basic for longitudinal studies as a means of determining the iaqpact 
of Center programs* It was an liqportant study* Much of the material 
has been published under the title Living in Nebraska* 

Another major study concerned the variables t 2 iat axe Influential 
on the differential achievement and withdrawal of adults in educational 
programs* This investigation was in cooperation with six other univer- 
sities* Ihe plan of this research was developed in 1960-61^ and data 
were g^ithered the following yeeur* Several publications have resulted 
from this study* Ihe data have also furnished a starting point for 
various other studies. 

Luring the time before the Center was opened, too, staff meetings 
were held and methods were drawn up for evali^ating Center programs* 

Hiere have been througjhout the period many researches conducted 
by the OAER and those associated with It* A good many of these have 
been published* Several studies have been msuie under grants from 
agencies other than the Kellogg Foundation* The Proposals for these 
grants were drawn up and carried on by individuals under the program 
generally supported by Kellogg, so a part of the credit for them should 
go to the Foundation* 

The dissemination of knowledge of research resiilts has been accom- 
plished by the means of published reports, papers at conferences and pro- 
fessional meetings, addresses and conferences* 



Evaluative Inatnunenta, Graduate etudents and itaff meioberB in 
coniultation with program administrators and repressntatives of agencies 
Involved In conferences have developed and administered many instruments 
designed to help determine the effectiveness of conferences and to aid 
In the planning of future ones* Most evaluations In the past have been 
of consumer satisfaction.” Hiese are valuable and have been refined 
and continued. Also standard forms have been devised vhich can be used 
vlth all conferences; special ones to be eaployed for a particular event 
tests to determine the degree of knowledge obtained during a conference; 
and means of estimating changes In performance, after returning hoias, as 
a result of conferences* A large number of conferences have been 

evaluated lay the OAER and results interpreted to those conducting the 
meetings. 

Numerous tabulatloias and analyses of responses to registration 
and participant questionnaire forms have been made. These are obviously 
of significant iDflportance in measuring the effectiveness of the present 
conference and In planning for future ones* 

Research Training. Students participating in activities of QARA 
have had unusual opportunities in the design and conduct of research 
studies. In preparation of instruments, and In their application and in 

the processing of data. The data processing has included the knowledge 
and care of machines* 

Sumn^ of Activities ; Office of Adult Education Research 

Below is a list of some of the activities of the Director and of 
the Office of Adult Education Research. The list is not coniplete. Por- 
tions of some studies have been coirpleted and the results published. 
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idille other aapecta of investigation are still in progress. Soos stiidies 
begun at the Uhiversity of NebraalsA are being carried to coo^letion 
elseidiere. A few activities nay have been overlooked. 

!• General activities of the Director 

1« Coordinated the Graduate Program in Adult Education 

2. In ch€u:ge of research and evaluation relating to the 

Center for Continuing Education; developed and administered 
and interpreted techniques for evaluating conferences^ 
workshops and the like; supervised conferences on evalua- 
tion activities 

3* Supervised graduate research 

hm Directed internships 

5* Directed non-credit €uid staff seminars 

6. Conducted research under grants from various agencies 

7* Prepared reports for publication 

8. Prepared addresses and papers for various organisations 

9« Attended many meetings of associations Interestctd in 
Adult Education, and, in research, has served as officer 
in some of these associations 



II. Research Projects Completed Before July 1, 1966 

1. Alan B. Knox and A, H. Anderson, Living in Nebraska, 

Office of Adult Education Research, 1904. 

2. Alan B. Knox, Research Arrangements Within University 
Mult Education blvisions. Center for the ^tudv of Liberal 
Education for Adults, Chicago, I963. 

3. Douglas Sjogren and Alan B. Knox, The Influence of Speed 
and Prior Knowledge and Experience on Mult KsarnlngT 
Office of Education, Cooperative Research Project No. 2233, 
final report. 



4, Alan B. Knox and Douglas Sjogren, "Motivation to 
Participate and Learn in Adult Education, ’’ Adult 
Education, Volume XII, No. 4, Summer 1^2, 

5* Alan B. Knox and Richard Videbeck, "Adult Education and 
Adult Life Cycle," Adult Education, Volume XIII. No. 2. 
Winter 1963. 

6, Alan B. Knox and Douglas Sjogren, "Research on Adult 

Learning," Adult Education, Volume XV, No. 3, Spring 1965. 

7* M. Alan Brown, Alan B. Knox, Arden Grotelueschen, 
Persistence in University Adult Education Classes, " 

Mult Education. Volume XVI, No. 2, Winter 1966. 



III. Research Projects in Progress or Coiapleted Since Ju3y 1, 1966 

1. Alan Booth, Factors Which Infliaence Participation in 
Mult Education Conferences and foograms by Memberi^of 
j^o psslonal Assoclatl^ons^ Office of liducation. Bureau 
of Researcb Contract Nuniber OE 5-10-313, final report. 

2. Alan Booth, "Personal Influence and the Decision to Join 
Voluntary Associations," Pai>er present-^d at American 
Sociological Association Meeting, Mianu Beach, S^tember 

1, 1966. 

5* Alan Booth, "Survey of Pesticide Chemical Use in Nebraska," 
Forthcoming publication College of Agriculture, Office 
of Information, 

4. Lawrence Looby and Alan Booth, "Participation in Mult 
Education Programs and Change in Opinion Leadership 
Activities," Forthcoming publication of College of 
Agriculture, Office of Information. 

5* Alan Booth and Nicholas Babchuk, "Personal Influence 
Networks and Voluntary Association Affiliation," Publi- 
cation pending. 

6. Alan Booth and Alan B. Knox, "Participation in Mult 

Education Agencies and Personal Influence, " Publication 
pending, 

7* Alan Booth and Nicholas Babchuk, "Personal Influence arv i 
Participation by Older Mults," Public Health Service 
grant CD 00229-01 in progress, 

8. Alan Booth, Nicholas Babchuk and Alan B. Knox, "Voluntary 

Association Function and Member Social Class, ^ Publication 
pending. 
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9* Nicholas Babchuk and Alan Booths "Stability and Change 

In Voluntary Association Affiliation^" Publication pending. 

10. Alan Booth, Diffusion and Adoption of Educational Programs, 
National Science Fountotlon’^^nt G§ final report. 

11. Alan Booth, "Organization and Resources of Extension at 
the University of Nebraska«An InstitutlonaLl Study," In 
progress. 

12. Arden Grotelueschen, "A Quick Work Test Validity with 
Adults," Publication pending. 



IV. Research Grants and Projects Other Than Those Supported By 
Kellogg Funds 

1. i960 Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. 

"Field Work Opportunities Available to Graduate 
Students in Adult Education in the United States" 

2. 1962 University of British Colunibia Institute for Social 

and Econoodc Research 

"Recall of News Items and Variance in Their Frequency 
Location, Time, Space and Use of Pictorial Materials" 

3. 1964- University of Nebraska Extension 

1965 "Organization and Resources of University Extension" 

4. 1965- National Science Foundation 

1966 "Diffusion and Adoption of Educational Programs" 

5. 1965- Office of Education, United States Department of 
1966 Health, Education and Welfare 

"Factors Which Influence Participation in Adialt 
Education Programs and Conferences by Members of 
Professional Associations" 

6. 1965- Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
1966 "Nebraska Pesticide Education Program Evaluation" 

V. Books 

1. Alan Booth, Mass Communication - A Major Social Forces 

series of ten lectures prepared for the University 
of British Columbia Living Room Learning Program, 
mimeograph, I962. 

2. Coolie Verner and Alan Booth, Adult Education, Washington, 

D. C., Center for Applied kesearch in liducatlon, 1963 



VI • jftrtlcl«0 



1. Alan Bootli, "Field Work Opportunities Available to Adult 

Education Graduate Students in the United States," 
Adult Education, Autuian, 1960. 

2. Alan Booth, "A Demographic Consideration of NonJParticipa.. 

tion, " Adult Education, Summer, I96I, 

3« Alan B, IQiox, "Contin u ing Legal Education Survey of 

Nebraska Bar Menibers,” Nebraska State Bar Journal, 

Vol, 13, No. 4, October71^4, p. l5i-i3b, 

4* Richard E. Videbeck and Alan B. Knox, "Alternative 
Participatory Responses to Aging,” Chapter 2 in 
People and Their Social World, edited by 
Arnold M, Rose and Warren A. Peterson, Philadelphia, 

P. A. Davis Co., I965. 

Alan B. Knox and Douglas D. Sjogren, Achievement a n d 
Withdrawal in University Adult Education Classes, ” 

Vol. XV, No. 2, Winter, 1965, 

6. Alan B. Knox, "Current Needs in Adult Education Research,” 
joyypftl of Education, Boston Unlversily, Winter, I965, 
Cliapter 3, p. 21-31. 



7* Alan B. Knox and Douglas D, Sjogren, "Research an Adult 
Learning,” Adult Education, Surlmr. 1Q65. Vol. XV. 

No. 3, P. 133-137: 

8. Alan B. Knox, "Research and the Adult Educator,” Adult 

^adership. Vol. l4. No. 1, May, 1965, p. 13-147^ 

9. Alan B. Knox, "Adult Education Agency Clientele Analysis,” 

Chapter IX in Review of Educational Research. Vol. 35, 
No. 3, June, 1^5, p. 231-239* 

10. Alan B. Knox and Douglas D. Sjogren, "Further Evidence 
That Young Adults Can Learu As Effectively As Older 
Adults,” The Ric h School Journal, Vol. 49, No. 2. 
November, ^§65. 



irv. ■ Evaluation Activities 

Many devices for the evaluation of conferences have been developed. 
These Include general forms to offer to stmost any conference and forms 
tailor-made for particular groups. This work may be illustrated by a 
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summary of work done between JUly 1, I966 and June 30, I967 



Work Period 



Summary of Activities 



Sept, 1, 1966 - Jan. 31, 19^7 Prepared approximately 26o summaries 

for the conferences held at the Center 
from January 1, 1966, to December 31. 

1966. 

Sept. 1, 1966 to Prepared approximately 20 conference 

March 31> 19o7 evaluation summaries for the Nebraska 

Center ccinferences. Detailed infor- 
mation waa obtained on participant 
reactions to total conference, suggest. • 
tions for further study and reactions 
to specific topics. 



September 1, 1966, to 
March 31, 1967 



January I967 



February I967 



April 1, 1967, to 
June 30, 1967 



April 1, 1967, to 
June 30, 1967 



Developed and processed evaluation 
forms for series of four Community 
Planning Conferences held outstate by 
the Extension Division, 

Processed data and developed summary 
evaluation for the Police Report 
Writing Course, conducted jointly by 
the Police Officers Association and 
the Extension Division. 

Participated in developing proposal 
for- the evaluation of a series of 
TV-correspondence courses for law 
enforcement officials conducted by 
Extension Division. 

Prepared approximately 120 registra- 
tion form summaries for the Nebraska 
Center for the period January 1, I967, 
to June 15, 1967 (estimated). 

Processed and prepared approximately 10 
conference evaluations for Nebraska 
Center (eisstimated). 







Evaluation 



The Graduate Program 

The general plan of the Grsiduate Program has been iipproved by 
and satisiyfing to the students. 

Interdisciplinary Program Appeal 

The principle of an interdisciplinary curriculum is endorsed by 
all, both staff and students. Almost all students attest the value of 
the core courses \diich have been developed. Several believe that some 
additional course work in Adult Education as such should be added. 

3 ^en Greater Flexibility Desired 

There is, however, a strong argument for making the curriculum 
even more flexible than it has been. The rapid esipansion of Adult 
Education into every type of role— -social, professional, occupational, 
leisure time— throu^out the life span means that there must be leaders 
who are familiar with these roles and it will mean further that persons 
preparing for positions in the field of Adult Education will be coming, 
increasingly, from every kind of social and academic background. 

For many years the most substantial work in Adult Education has 
been done in Agricultural Extension and the majority of those entering 
the program at the Universily of Nebraska has been, up to now, from that 
field. But some are from other areas and soon all areas will be re . 
presented, including the various fields of the Liberal Arts. 

Dr. Clark Kerr ( Look, April 13, 1967) says! 



Bie iiAiolo population uy eventuftlly bo sorvod by unlvorslty 
oxtonslon* As the neture of work becomes loore menteX^ nore 
more peqple have to go back to school for continuing education 
• • • • Students are not given equipment to understand a coomunlty 
or a country In Its totality. 

Surely no single curriculum Is adequately suited to the needs of all vho 
from many backgrounds are preparing to serve various roles In this Inmense 
field. At the present time each of the three cooperating departments 
has specified certain ccursss^ or a certain number of ci*edlt hours vork^ 

In It department. These requirements have left little space for elec- 
tives. 

Weed for Orientation to Adult Education 

widespread comoent that the courses required— except the 
core courses— are not definitely orientated towards Adult Education. 

These ccsaplaints apply to courses in all of the departments Involved 
especially towards those In Educational Administration the one In 
Tests and Measurements. This Is not really a criticism of the courses 
or of the departments. The courses were designed for the specific needs 
of those In particular fields. Those in the Teachers College, for exaaple, 
are and ou§^t to be for persons preparing to work in the public schools. 

To change the orientation would do violence to the purpose of the courses. 
But It is understandable that the one In Adiat Education sees little 
value In a course dealing with mental and achievement tests for school 
children. And the administration of public schools appears to have sur- 
prisingly little In c ommo n with the problems of the leader In Adult 
Education. For some, especially soam who have had experience In Adult 
Education, an opportunity to take work in Political Science, Economics, 



Busineis, AnthrojpoXogy', FIm Arta, or Frognua PlmnalDg al|^t b« rmry 
Taluable* 

Sapaimta PcpigtiBBnt 

The above dlicuaslon leads pertinently to the question of vhere 
the work In Miilt Education. Is to be placed as the program is continued* 
The students are eagphatic in their insistence that it should not be in 
a presently established department. The single exception to this at- 
titude was really not an exception. This respondent sald^ "Perhaps it 
should be in the Bepartent of Educational Administration until a 
separate department can be established." Several said flatly that they 
would not have entered the program had it been at that time in any of 
the three "area" departments or in Agrlcultiiral Education. The students 
were attracted by the Interdisclplinazy nature of the program and by the 
fact that the work was in Adult Education, ^lle it is true that those 
fostering the program had in mind prlosu^ly the training of administrators 
in Adult Education activities and that the majority of the students are 
looking forward to some kind of administrative vork^ it Is pointed out 
that the administrative problem of a voluntary^ usually non-credit^ adult 
agency is vezy different from that of a captive^ Immature clientele in 
a tax-suHE>oii»d institution. Only one person In our survey Indicated his 
ambition for future employment to be in the public schools— that one said, 
"public school adult education." 

Furthermore several students Indicated that their interests are 
In Adult Education as such^ l.e. In the area of adult learning and In 
teaching in Uhlverslties^ and in research in Adult Education. 



One staff neoiber argues strongly for the program to be in 
^^'icatlonal Administration |Jprovide^ It Is given fiscal and curricular 
autonomy appropriate to Its Interdepartmental character and provided 
there Is genuine Interest and support throughout the department as ex- 
pressed by the course offerings that vould contribute to general ad- 
ministrative coeqpetence— rather than the peurtlculars of school finance 
and teacher personnel.” Ihese provisions vould. In effect, eventuate 
In a separate department within a departsmnt and vould ask the department 
of Educational Administration to give ig) Its primary orientation tovards 
the public school, \dilch orientation Is the reason for Its being. Ihere 
cannot be two primary orientations. It msy be necessary at the moment 

to keep the work In a special department, peihaps Educational Adminis- 
tration. 

Ihe ultimate answer seems to be that there should be a separate 
department— some vould make It a school— of Adult Education. It Is as- 
sumed, too, that the student will be allowed to range vj|.dely ^mw^wg various 
colleges as well as departments in order to satisfy his own particular 
needs and to realize his particular goals. 

It Is understood that the University has now cosinitted itself to 
a graduate program in Adult Education. Present plans provide for a 
Department of Adixlt Education located In the Teachers College. During 
the development stages the program will be carried on in the Department 
of Educational Administration. 

The Degree 

Another question which Is of concern Is the degree or degrees 
which should be offered. At present the M.A. and Ph.D. are authorized. 
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Should the M.Ed. and Bd.D., or sooe other degreee be avmllableT Most of 
the present students favor the present degrees— naturally^ as they are 
enrolled for them. Sosie of the staff think it is a mistake to set out 
to train scholars and resesrchers in the field of Adult Education idiere 
most of them will be administrators » This debate as to the relative 
importance of educating "scholsfs'' or "practioners” is an old one and 
has been vaged in many fields. It is, for exaiqple, one thing vhich 
divides those in the National Institute of Health from those in tiie 
Public Health Service. It is a major issue today among psychologists. 

The administrator, or other individuals delivering service, it is said, 
needs to know enou^ about research to appreciate it but does not 
necessarily need to be proficient in research. Not all vho will make 
good administrators have the s]pecial ability and the undergraduate ex- 
perience to succeed in a rigorous research program. And a good researcher 
is not necessarily a good adjolnlstratar. 

The questions then arise: How much statistics— if any— is 
necesssiry to appreciate research? How much, if any, knowledge of data 
processing? How much, if any, technology? One of these days. Dr. Kerr 
points out, one may be able to buy a course in foreign language on 
video-tape and leam the language by playing it on his TV at home. Or 
one may dial a memory bank for a particular lesson he wants. 

The Ed.D. is designed especially for those in public school edu- 
cation with certain types of previous education and eacperience. To open 
it to those of the varying experiences from which students in Adult 
Education are coming would require a revamping of requirements of the 
waiving of them for so many that they would tend to become meaningless. 
Possibly a new "practioners” degree should be authorized. 



It would be a most serious error to make it Impossible for the one 
idio prefers and has the ability for the scholarly or research goal to 
pursue that end at the Uhlverslty of Nebraska, and for these at least 
lixe Ph.D. should be retained* There Is no area of Adult Education which 
has been over-researched; there are many areas almost untouched. Any 
Institution which hqpes to have prestige In the field must do sane re- 
search In It. But some of the staff appear to be quite sure that not 
all who have wished to enter the program are of a research or scholarly 
type. Clearly the question of degrees needs careful consideration. 



Staff 

It Is understood that the administration of the Uhlverslty of 

Nebraska has committed Itself to continuing work In the area of Adult 

Education and has authorized the Chairman of the Department of 

\ 

Educational Administration to seek staff. It wjLll not be an easy task. 
The field is expanding rapidly, the supply of wsll -trained persons is 
meager and, therefore, the competition is strong. If the program is to 
be adequate there should be at least three persons whose primary Interest 
Is Adult Education* Some reasons for a more-than-one-person dei>artment 
are: 

1. The several courses in Adult Education to be taught, the 
supervision of thesis, the general administration of the 
program constitute a load far too great for one person. 

2. There is need to have on the staff a variety of interests 
to compare with those of the students — some one primarily 
interested In rese€u*ch, a "pratical" man and one well 
versed in the techonologlcal aspects. Statistics and research 
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design Duet be adequately provided for. 

3. The supervision of internship should be done, obviously, by 
sone one uho has had actual field experience in the or^uxi- 
aatlon and administration of Adult Education activities. 

For this purpose it mi^t be feasible to have joint appoint- 
ments in the Department of Advdt Education and in General 
Extension, Agricultural Extension, or the Center for 
Continuing Education. 

k. There must be assurance that the loss of an Individual vill 
not vreck the program. 

The few who have changed frcmi a major in Adult Education to one 
in some special department have done so because of their fear that in 
the situation which has developed at the Chlversity, especially the 
changes in personnel, they would be unable to complete the program as 
planned. Some students have had as many as four advisors. At least one 
has had' five, although he did no actual work with one of them. Three of 
his advisors have left the University. (This student, a persistent 
li^ividual, is still moving toward the degree in Adult Education. } If 
it is difficult to serve two masters, think of the problem of trying to 
please five! 

The staff, of course, should be on permanent Uhlversity appoint- 
ment and should "belong" to someone— either be in a department of their 
own or definitely attached to an established department. The "limbo" 
status in the past has been very unsatisfying. 

Research and Evaluation 

The Research and evaluation activitiee headed up in the Office of 
Adult Education Research have been many, imaginative and thorou^. Some 



fbudles have been carefully planned to lead to ancillary problems to 
follow-up investigations. Opportunities have been given to interns, 
graduate assistants and students writing thesis to become familiar with 
research deslgp, technl(2,ues, data processing sind writing of reports, 

!nie services of the OAER have been available to the Extension Division, 
Consultation service has been given to faculty and to out-state groups, 
The prestige of the Office was rapidly established so that grants were 
obtainable from various agencies. Aid in analyses of conference regis- 
trations and in evaluating conferences and institutes has been of great 
value to the Continuing Education program, jBven more could have been 
accoqplished had there been a more complete community of interest be- 
tween the Director of OAER and the Head of Conferences and Institutes, 

Not all students of Adult Education have participated in OAER, 
tQiose idio have dene so nearly unanimously regard the experience as 
valuable, IHiere is sharp division of opinion as to whether or not such 
an assignment should be required. This reflects again the problem of 
training for research or practitioner competency . 

It would seem tliat more than value received has ewae for the funds 
eaqpended in research and evaluation. 

However, there is much more to be done. Long-time studies ini- 
tiated need to be carried forward. Evaluation procedures should be con- 
tinued, with present instruments refined and new ones devised. It is 
disappointing to some that so much attention has been given to measuring 
the efficiency with which idiat is being done at the Center is done and 
so little, i^latively, on idiat could be done. 
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Future of Evaluation Program 



The failure of the University to look ahesul and provide xenaanent 
support of QABR after the expiration of the Kellogg grant is unfortunate. 
It is doubtful if the Center has the staff and the means to carry on the 
rtflearch and evaluation essential to its most efficient operation. It 
is to be hoped that the staff of the graduate program in Adult Education 
may develop large-scale research projects, portions of idiich may becoo« 
areas of study for graduate dissertations. Some of these vill be, of 

course, pursued independently and some will be done in cooperation with 
the Center, 

Internships 

The purpose of Internship, as has been stated above, is to provide 
on -the -Job training under guidance and siqpervision in certain areas of 
Adult Education for i>erson8 ’who have had consldezable experience in other 
areas. The stipends received by interns constitutes remunerations for 
services rendered. There is no credit. The intern may carry only one- 
half the normal academic load. Obviously this lengthens significantly 
the time required to secure a degree. Most of those who have held in- 
ternship indicated they have found them valuable from an education point 
of view, thoug^i there have been some reservations. The responses from 
all the students contacted reveal about an equal division on the question: 
"Should internship be required?" 

As it has worked out the internship program has not been clear cut. 
Strictly the interns have been paid from Kellogg funds, have been assigped 
in terms of e3q>erience needs to Boae staff member— usually a coordinator 
at the Center— idio has planned their activities and has given supervision 



aod council. In a few caaes interna ha^ been aaaigned to ataff in other 
areaa. 

Practically, even staff meBibera have not nade precise distinctions 
and specdE of individuals as Interns uho are graduate assistants or uho are 
eiBployed for specific Jobs, e.g. in GeneieJ. Extension, -for idiich 
congpetency is already developed. 

TOie eacperlences of interns, has varied g;reatiy. One reports that 
he vas treated as an understudy for the . Head of the “department to uhlch 
he was assigned. He was briefed as to the .general purposes and opeiations 
of the department; he saw every aspect of departmental activity^ He was 
shown official letters coining into the office, attended regular staff 
meetings, was invited to take part in discussions leading to decision 
m a ki ng and to assist in putting decisions into action. 

Another intern was given detailed instructions as to yh&t to do. 

He had no over«*ll picture of the program, attended no staff meeting. 

He merely obeyed orders and his work consisted almost entirely of routine 
chores. 

A third intern reports he "was thrown into the Job" with no in- 
structions and no plans. He "had to find his way as well as he could.’" 

!Ihe Head, of Conferences and Institutes has been under very great 
pressure as a result of the large nunbers of the events which the Center 
has cared for • It is understandable that he has been unable to . give as 
much time to interns as he would have liked to give. 

Vhlle one student insisted that the determination of value re- 
ceived lies with the student— that he can alw^s find ways to learn if 
he possesses the initiative and the energy— it would seem that those. In 
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charge do have an obligation to provide a plan Jfor systematic experiences^ 
should be available for consultation and should exercise some supervision. 

Consideration may well be given to the question of req.uiring an 
internship. Adult Education is growing to a level which will very likely 
attract persons to it as a career. The recruits for the progwun will no 
longer be confined largely to those tAio have already had experience in 
the field. For those inexperienced individuals, especially, an intern- 
ship may be an essential part of training. The internship mig^t be waived, 
in part or in entirety, for those who are already someidiat established 
in the profession. 

It would appear feasible and desirable to arrange for off-campus, 
including out-of-state, internships— always insisting on conopetency and 
willingness to give adequate supervision. 

If an internship should be required, then there is the further 
qiiestion concerning giving credit for it. There is precedent on each 
side of this question. If credit were to be allowed, it mig^t stimulate 
some of those in charge of interns to take their educational functions 
more seriously. It would seem aj)peirent that one who sigpervised interns 
should have staff affiliation with the Department of Adult Education. 

Fellowships 

It would be most desirable to undertake to secure for those in 
Adult Education, Fellowships so as to allow full-time concentrated ap;^< • 
plication to the programs for their degrees. Many, to date, have not 
been able to give during residence their complete attention to progress 
in their program of graduate work. And, again, only a small number have 
been able to be in Lincoln two or more consecutive years. It is general- 
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ly EgT6ed ‘th&'b & fSftirly ex'tEnded period of cosQple'te concen'trE'bion is 
essential to a fulily adeq.uate graduate experience. 

Staff Seminars 

The staff seminars, Tdiich have been a part of the internship plan 
have been rated by students as being very helpful. They have been at- 
tended by interns. Center staff and staff members of General and Agri- 
cultiiral Extension. They have been informally organized and to a large 
extent arranged by the students. Visiting consultants have been brou^t 
in. Students and staff have become acqwiinted with each other problems. 
Theory and practice confront each other. Once more the question is asked: 
"Should these Seminars carry credit?" In terms of their contribution to 
the value of the educational development, the answer is, yes. But there 
is fear that with credit the Seminar woifl.d tend to become formEQ.ized and, 
therefore, to lose its spontaneity, (A youngster lefused this writer *s 
invitation to take vb&t promised to be a delightful trip because, "They 
would make m- write it up vrtien I got hcane.") And, too, with credit, 
the Seminar would in all likelihood be assigned to sane staff member and 
the participation of others would be lessened. Probably it would be 
better to consider the Seminar a part of the internship. 



Summary 

The programs of Graduate Training, of Research and Evaluation 
and of Internship, thou^ structurally independent hut functionally 
interrelated, have been well conceived and in the main well carried out. 

The graduate program has attracted candidates from many parts of 
the countiy and has given them, in general, the e3Q)erience obey hoped 
for in spite of some difficiolties. 

Increased flexibility of the program is desirable. 

The Research and Evaluation activity has been large in amount and 
hig^ in quality. 

The Internship, thougjh someidiat unevenly handled, has proved to 
be of great value. 

The partial failure of the programs, taken as a whole, to achieve 
fully their anticipated goals and to develop a permanent role has been 

due mainly to the shifting of leadership \diich, in turn, has been due to 
defects in structural or^nization, 

HSiere is complete agreement that an adequate program In Mult 
Education must be interdisciplinary in nature; that Its leadership must 
he with those idiose major interest is in Mult Education; that there 
shall be more than one member of Its permanent staff; that it have 

fiscal and curricular autonony; that it shall be able to draw upon 

Ttalverslty-widfi resources; that there shall be support for research as 
well as for instruction. 

The e3q?erience with Graduate Education and with Research and 
Evaluation under the W. K. Kellogg Foundation Grant has clearly demon- 
strated the expanding need for programs in Adxat Education, 



!Hie lomedlate and widespread interest in the present program trcn 
its inception indicates the possibility that the Uhiversity of Nebraska 
■ay well become an iiqportant center for training leaders in Adult 
Iducation. It is encouraging that the Uhiversity is now to 

go ahead from the beginnings so far made«3 



3 

It has not seemed desirable to burden 'Uiis report with copies of 
research i*eports, instruments for evaluation or details of expenci.itures • 
These have been submitted with annual reports to the Kellogg Foundation, 

and they are available throu^^ the Dean of Extension, the Unlversl’ty of 

Nebraska ■ 
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